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Turkey had broken the Russian monopoly of noble inten-
tions. The secret' treaty of 1833 had vanished in the new
harmonies of the European concert. But the Pasha was
still in Syria; Turkey was still in danger; and the French
displayed a mood that required his close attention. Vaguely
ashamed of the domesticated Monarchy of July, Paris
became increasingly Napoleonic. Poets invoked the Em-
peror; artists filled leagues of canvas with the marching
splendour of his vanished armies; and innumerable actors
in grey overcoats pinched supers' ears before excited
audiences. The King himself, profoundly conscious of his
umbrella, was quick to gratify these cravings; and Ver-
sailles, hastily reconsecrated ' d toutes les gloires de la France '
and filled with battle-pictures, became a temple of the new
faith, whilst an Arc de Triomphe recited the splendid litany
in stone. This mood was friendly to heroic impulses, to
sudden clenchings of the fist, and to vague menaces breathed
at perfidious Albion; and when a turn of the revolving
wheel brought M. Thiers into power that spring, the mood
found an appropriate instrument. For M. Thiers was, in
the noblest sense, a patriot by profession. Had he not
unendingly narrated the Consulate and Empire? Did he
not burn with the unnatural bellicosity of a military his-
torian? His star was bright; he would begin, like Bona-
parte, with a campaign of Egypt; and he bent hopefully
over the long despatches in which M. Guizot reported on
the countrymen of Mr. Pitt. For that sage, in the unofficial
charge of Princess Lieven (widowed at last and captive now
to his erudite, if slightly Lutheran, charms), appeared in
London as ambassador. Palmerston had crossed swords
with the Princess before; and since his official career
included eight years of war against a real Napoleon, he was
not unduly alarmed by a synthetic replica. He was always
sceptical of martial professions. Even Russia, a more im-
pressive belligerent, had provoked him two years earlier
to the cool reflection that " she is always pushing on as far
and as fast as she can go without war; but that whenever
she finds that perseverance in encroachment will lead to
forcible resistance, she will pull up/' As to the French, he